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PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 
- by Margaret Holden - 


The 1958-59 HLA year is more than half over - an appropriate time for 
review and preview. With the advent of our monthly Newsletter, edited by 
Eleanor Chong, we have kept you up to date‘on current professional activities, 
so that this JOURNAL can devote its pages to feature articles. As one member 
remarked, "After reading our newsletter, I feel that we're so busy." And we 
are. If a trend can be discerned in the many HLA affairs of this year, it 
might be classified as cooperative efforts with other groups. 


Outstanding, of course, in the summer months, was the ALA Post-Convention 
Tour and Conference, managed by Suzanne Starr and her indefatigable committee. 
In another ring in the summer circus Were the Annis Duff lectures and the Wash- 
ington Place tea which we sponsored together with the Friends of the Library 
and the Council of Teachers of English. Betty King, Children's Section chair- 
man, coordinated our part in Mrs. Duff's schedule. Concurrently, the School 
Library Workshop with Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas was going on at the University 
of Hawaii. 


With Flora Scott as chairman, the Education Committee has worked hard and 
with some success to get and keep a school library consultant position in the 
Department of Public Instruction budget. The annual Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has asked HLA to prepare a book exhibit for its meetings. (We think 
that Flora is wearing her Secondary Schools Section hat for this one.) 


We may not recognize Marian, the librarian, as a contemporary, but we are 
glad to promote her as a colleague. HLA will provide real live librarians as 
ushers for the opening performance of Honolulu Community Theatre's production 
of THE MUSIC MAN, Publicity chairman, Yvonne Smith, got our part in this show 
on the road. 


On October 23 and 24 HLA served as co-sponsor of a legislative workshop 
with other local organizations at the Hawaiian Village Hotel. 


Our first try for institutional memberships by Ruth Fung, membership 
chairman, brought prompt and satisfying results. The positive response of 
local and mainland firms has strengthened our community relations as well as 
our treasury. iateig 


Each section has been working either in some of the activities summarized 
above or, as is the case with the Special and Reference Section, has arranged 
regular meetings. In addition to continuing Current Hawaiiana, the Hawaiiana 
Section has filled a long-felt need by preparing. a pamphlet, "Names and Insignia 
of Hawaii." The Union List of Serials goes on under the supervision of Marga- 
ret Titcomb. You will soon take part in the two days of the fall meeting 
planned by Mary Matsuoka and her program committee. 


Those are just some of our accomplishments to date. Our next phase of 
operations will concentrate on legislative affairs. Jean Stevens and the 
Legislative Committee have been preparing ammunition for you to use in our 
1959 legislative program. Jean will be taking our message to the Rotary Club 
and to other groups who request speakers on library matters. 











We expect to round out the year with National Library Week next April. 
We think that you'll agree with the member who said we're busy. Dozens of 
members, working on many projects, are making these productive efforts pos- 
sible. I should like to express for all of us sincere thanks to all the 
officers and members who respond with such enthusiasm and hard work to the 
continued challenge to HLA to improve library service in Hawaii. — 


FALL PROGRAM ANNOUNCEMENT . ... 1 «© +© «© «© «© « « « Mary Matsuoka 
Friday, November 7, 6:30: Dinner at the Oahu Country Club. Mr. Donald 


H. Wolbrink, resident partner of Harland, Bartholomew and Associates, will 
talk on HAWAII - 1975? 





Saturday, November 8, 12:30: Lunch at Lau Yee Chai, Waikiki. At 1:15, 
business meeting. At 1:45, speakers: Lucille Berg, Maui County Librarian, 
reporting on the Tokyo Conference of the Directors of Public Libraries in 
Asian and Pacific areas; and noted artist and teacher Jean Charlot, talking 
about Hawaiian culture, including petroglyphs. 





HELP WANTED: WHAT ABOUT PRORATING H.L.A. DUES? . . . . Letter to Editor 


Are you a victim of an end-of-year membership in H,L.A.? Did you have 
to pay a full year's dues in September and the following March find you had 
to pay another full year's dues? If you think dues should be prorated for 
new members, that those joining after September 1 should pay only half the 
annual dues, send in your opinion to the JOURNAL or the Executive Board. 


FOR. YOU A LEI . ° o s . . e ° a s . o e e . . . . Editor 


The staff of the H,L.A. JOURNAL presents its wholehearted compliments 
to the staff of the H.L.A. NEWSLETTER, headed by Eleanor Chong. Our eyes pop 
out with admiration at its neat format, prompt arrival, and expert summary of 
HLA news, including official board meetings and committee activities and coming 
events - a service we never had before. We have long admired Janet Bell's 
CURRENT HAWALIANA as it searches out and records new writings on Hawaii, like 
a modern H.M.S. Beagle. Now in the monthly NEWLETTER and the semi-annual 
JOURNAL, HLA has a yacht and a freighter, quite a fleet for 200 members to 
launch! Bon voyage, NEWSLETTER! 


A.L.A. COUNCILOR REPORTS 


- by Kenneth Slack - 
Librarian, Church College at Laie 


It has been a struggle to report wiat was for the most part a rather dull 
experience. This does not mean to say that I did not enjoy attending A.L.A. 
I enjoyed every bit of it except the four hours spent in council meetings. 
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It was an honor to present a lei to President Lucille N. Morsch on behalf 
of the Hawaii Library Association. 


The meetings I attended on library architecture and college pees, stand- 
ards were highly informative. 


Oregon University President Meredith E. Wilson's talk entitled "Marian, 
the Librarian" recharged my enthusiasm for the profession. 


But the council meetings seemed a futile experience, 


Perhaps the biggest reason for my reaction was the lack of preparation 
possible. The agenda and the minutes of the executive board meeting, which, 
if carefully studied, would have prepared one to understand the issues before 
council, were received in Laie after my departure for the mainland and were 
forwarded to my hotel for my hasty perusal the night before the first council 
meeting. 


This information should have been received in time for discussion by the 
Hawaii Library Association executive board, so that your councilor could have 
carried opinions that were representative of the Hawaiian division's views 
on the issues before council, 


The council seemed to be a rubber stamp for the recommendations of A.L.A. 
executive board committees and did not exhibit the characteristics of a delib- 
erative legislative governing body. 


I understand with the new constitutional changes that these committees 
are to have wider council representation and this should help to make council 
become a more effective legislative and governing body. 


If the council members could serve on committees doing the necessary 
spade work and if all council members could have such committee experience, 
even though their committee work would have to be done by mail in many in- 
stances, council membership would seem a more significant experience, 


There should be more time for this body to meet and deliberate. As was 
suggested by the Committee on Council Deliberations, the room arrangement and 
placement of microphones should be better arranged for a deliberative body. 


Your councilor wishes to report that he voted with the majority on cvery 
issue before council and consequently met all the requirements of a good 
rubber stamp. (If you are interested in what the issues were, read the 
September A.L.A. BULLETIN, ) 


He experienced some regret in not supporting the very able opposition to 
some of the issues voiced by Councilor Wilcox,. councilor-at-large, who was 
very well prepared and who not only knew the issues, but the history of them 
for as much as twenty years back. With some organization changes and more 
time for deliberations, more opportunities for committee work and more council 
members as well prepared as Mr. Wilcox, our council would become what it is 
intended to be - the controlling legislative body of the American Library 
Association. 








THE NATIVES WERE FRIENDLY 


- by Sue Starr - 
Chairman, ALA Tour 


"Where's the nearest drug store?" "Do you suppose I could buy a muumuu 
for $5.00 in Waikiki?" "Are the bugs so bad on Hawaii? I had planned a three 
day trip but now I wonder... Well, maybe I should get that ticket after all." 
"Can we see INSIDE the Governor's home?" "This is my problem. I have a chance 
to take a one day trip to Kauai but it's the day the library visits are sched- 
uled... You really think so? My, you're broadminded:!" 


By this time you may have guessed that you are eavesdropping at the In- 
formation Desk at the Hawaiian Village during the A.L.A. Mid-Pacific Library 
Conference. And what fun we had here, helping our friends as well as getting 
to know them better, 


From the time the planes landed in the wee hours of the morning until we 
waved the last group goodbye, our days were one round of meetings, luncheons, 
dinners - and work, 


The last planning session over coffee and doughnuts in a conference room 
in the Hawaiian Village Hotel was a far cry from our feeble beginnings as we 
met at the Library of Hawaii. For a while it seemed there was nothing but 
talk, talk, talk, Then little by little our plans began to jell and even- 
tually THE PLAN was born. ‘ 


We didn't want to seem mercenary but we did need an operating budget. 
Since our visiting librarians had been conditioned to paying for library func- 
tions in San Francisco we hoped they would not object too strenuously to a two 
dollar registration, fee. With this in mind our first committee to be appointed 
was the one to be in charge of registration. As chairman, it was 0i-Yung 
Chow's job to make our visitors aware of the terrific bargain they were about 
to receive. What an opportunity to save on their income tax. At least there 
was no harm in trying to get a tax exemption and we were told that many States 
were quite cooperative. Then the Book Bag, usually a five cent item, was | 
being given then free of charge. Not only that, it was veritable treasure 
trove filled with all kinds of printed matter. And who ever saw a woman - or 
man at a library convention who was not a collector. Of course, there was 
the usual badge to make it all official - courtesy of the Visitors Bureau, 


Now that we were visualizing these bulging bags, the next step was to 
appoint another member of our general committee to head this project. Jean 
Dabagh was the answer. Not only did she have a lot of ideas but she didn't 
mind following through on them. And as a result our Book Bags were popular 
until the very last day. We suspect that a number of them found their way to 
Mainland friends, they disappeared so fast. Jean was also responsible for the 
glamorous printed program. The tour director asked for all that were left to 
show to other groups who were planning conventions - even he was impressed, 


Last, but surely not least, came the hospitality committee headed by 
Joyce Wright. In addition to covering the Information Desk literally from sun 
up to sun down, she needed to see that every one who wanted bus transportation 
had it. Margaret Holton was Joyce's righthand man when it came to telephoning 
prospective helpers and Agnes Conrad not only planned the bus schedules the day 
of the library visits but was official starter and guide on one of the two buses. 














The day finally arrived when our ideas jumped off of our planning board 
and went into action. You know the rest of the story since this is where you 
came in. Because so many of you took the time to make this conference so suc- 
cessful, letters are still coming in saying, "A never to be forgotten expe- 
rience," "A perfect convention," "Members of the Hawaii Library Association 
can rest on your laurels forever. You certainly set a standard that will be 
hard to surpass - if one can equal it." Enough to turn one's head, isn't it? 


- And to Maggie, our President, who presided so graciously and was always 
available when we needed her, a big Aloha. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
- HLA Panel Report - 


At the HLA Spring Meeting, March 29, 1958, on the Terrace Lanai of the 
Hawaiian Village Hotel, we held a panel discussion on what schools and public 
libraries expect from each other, Moderator was Dr. Cecil K. Dotts, Director 
of Secondary Education for the Department of Public Instruction, Territory of 
Hawaii; and former Coordinator of the Odell Survey of Hawaii's schools. 





Panel Members for the schools: Miss Flora Ho, teacher of English and 
social studies at McKinley High; Miss Florence Akana, 8th grade English and 


social studies at Washington Intermediate; and Mr. Alexander Culbertson, teacher 





of 8th grade science at Punahou, "oldest private school west of the Rockies." 


Panel Members for the Library of Hawaii: Miss Susan Taylor, Director of 
Work with Children; Miss Yvonne Smith, Head of Reference Desk; and Mrs. Mei- 
Jean Ching, Extension Assistant. Each speaker had five minutes. 


Miss Ho: I read the question this way: what the SCHOOLS expect from the 
public library; what the schools EXPECT from the public library; and what 
the schools expect from the PUBLIC LIBRARY, What and why, The ADVERTISER 
editorial for March 17 described the educational goals desired. In the 
first place, school libraries are inadequate, In the second place, we 
are making bigger demands on them for gifted children's assignments and 
stepped-up emphasis on science. Other demands are schoolwide projects 
like essay contests; the vocational guidance unit - which McKinley has in 
February; the Territorial speech festival in January, when students need 
stories, poems, and speeches; and various things like forums and debates. 


Of the 2200 students at McKinley, by ny survey, 314 use the school 
library once a week, One thousand ninety use it about once a month; and 
631 say it is inadequate, 


Teachers expect the public library to supplement school libraries, and 
provide source materials that school libraries cannot supply, like ex- 
pensive documentation and reference books, and back numbers of periodicals 
that schools haven't the staff to keep. They expect public librarians to 


aid students who need materials that are hard to find, like locked-up books 


and things in the basement. I am aware that some teachers expect niracles. 
But most of us just expect public libraries to meet the average needs of 
average students. We are full of aloha for the public libraries, and es- 
pecially for Miss Irmgard Hormann, whose talks, reading lists, and book 

reviews in our school arouse nuch interest in reading among our students. 


(Applause) 
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Miss Akana; Teachers and librarians may not always agree, and I have some 


questions for you. Do you have a library tour for 7th and 8th graders? 
This would give them information on using the library and arouse their 

interest, There is sometimes coldness for timid students in libraries. 
It's such a big, strange, quiet place (ironic laughter from audience), 

Students are not normal when they're quiet. 


In the city-wide contests, eager beavers get there first and take out 
all the books. Why couldn't you have them on a reserve shelf, with circu- 
lation limited to three days? (Murmurs of protest) And community groups 
who sponsor contests should provide materials too. 


Why do you not permit your advanced students in grades 7-9 to use the 
adult rooms? Why are books limited to 4 per student for 7th grade? 
Teachers expect more than just service. They expect you to give a 
friendly welcome to students who may be too shy to ask for help. You 
should have librarians moving around the reference room for this. 
(Stunned silence) , 


(Miss Taylor rises to reply that books were limited in number per child because 


of empty shelves, and that grades 7-8 could not use adult rooms without 
referral because they needed easier reading and careful guidance, and 
lost expensive adult books which annoyed their parents.) 


Mr. Culbertson: I suppose the aim of the meeting is to unify the efforts of 


Miss 


teachers and librarians to improve our educational efficiency, and get into 
better rapport. I hadn't considered librarians as people with problems 
before meeting them here. Now I know we place terrific overloads on them 
in our assignments. The schools follow the same curriculum at the same 
time, and five or six schools may send 750 students down for the same 
topic. When 800 to 1000 students come charging into the library they 
overwhelm the librarians. 


I'm one of the guilty ones. A short time ago I asked 162 students to 
write on "a missile designed to send a satellite into space" (groans) with 
three references, and illustrations desired if they wanted better grades 
(more groans). My guidance was misguidance, and I shall correct it now. 
(Murmur of applause) 


Taylor: I am changing the subject to juvenile delinquency! The school 





assumes an authority over the children. The teacher tells them, "Go to 

the library and get it." The poor librarian protests the assignment 
sometimes and her questioning weakens school authority. The teacher knocks 
the results - "Is that all they had?" and that weakens Library authority. 


How many teachers find out what the library has on a subject before 
making an assignment? It's a dubious compliment to assume that we have 
everything, but we don't. How many teachers come in in the summer to 
plan units, or call up before sending 150 children in for drawings of the 
muscles of the diaphragm? 


The library needs to know what are the units being taught. The re- 
quests we get are garbled like the old telephone game. We need more copies 
of school reading lists, and more time for assignments. This morning I 
was asked for 5 pages on the post-Civil War reconstruction period, due 
Monday, assigned Friday, no time to use a school library. We are willing 
to help, but we do need cooperation! 
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Winifred Phillips: Have the libraries contacted the curriculum directors for 
courses of study, which have been changed lately? 


Miss Lotty Canaday (DPI Director, Elementary Education): I sent Miss Taylor 
two about a month ago, when she asked. 


Miss Taylor: Yes, but we don't know the curriculum of the many private 
schools we serve, or their timetables. 


Miss Ho: The time element is limited for mainland contests that reach us late. 
And the McKinley school library limits its hours and service, acts as a 
study hall in the 6th period. 


Yvonne Smith: Speaking of eager beavers, I can go Miss Taylor one better. We 
have a little boy who calls his father to have him go to the Reference 
Desk on his lunch hour and get the material! 





On the whole, the public library expects the following from schools: 
Training in certain basic attitudes, respect for property and the rights 
of others, knowledge of search methods and library use. They should be 
taught their obligation to protect materials that belong to all. Think 
of other people's needs, and not steal or mutilate. The JOURNAL mentioned 
the $60 cost that we could trace to one assignment on marriage customs, 
when our encyclopedias were mutilated, We had to replace two volumes, 
and put photostat pages in others, We're getting so we cringe at the 
words 'booklet', ‘notebook’, and ‘illustrations’. 


Teachers may not be entirely to blame, for they don't foresee it, but 
students need to have respect instilled in them, so they are not impelled 
to steal under any pressure of assignments. Not every family can buy 
back numbers of periodicals, nor does every family have a run of old 
magazines with just the right pictures. 


Sometimes parents panic with the pressure of assignments. They and 
their children don't realize that teachers want them to learn, not just 
collect materials, Teachers should emphasize the purpose of study, and 
teach good study and library habits, train them to take notes instead of 
copy, to study in the library sometimes instead of always having to take 
things home, and to use imagination in seeking materials. They should be 
taught library methods at school, for in the after-school rush the li- 
brian has no time to teach, But if the student has a good background, 
the librarian can guide him to any available sources. (General approval 
as Miss Smith sits down.) 


Mr. Culbertson: Has any literature been put out on these points? 
Miss Smith: No, not in the past, but it may be, as a result of this meeting. 


Joyce Wright (University of Hawaii Reference Librarian): The schools might look 
into the idea of using duplicators like Contura to turn out materials for 
their mass assignments, either doing it themselves or paying a small fee. 


Clare Cutwright (Post Librarian, Fort Shafter): In my old job when I was a 
school librarian, the schools put out an edict that teachers would accept 
no illustrations. 


Flora Ho: The parents are involved, 
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Susan Taylor: Parents should teach children respect for books. 


Mr. Dotts (Moderator): I served on a DPI Homework Policy Committee which in- 
cluded suggestions to teachers along those lines. 


Mrs. Mei-Jean Ching: Rural branches don't have adequate materials, and yet 
they can't tell the children to go and use the main public library - it's 
too far. The public library with its limited budget must provide for 
all people, not just children. One of the most important things we 
expect of schools is to have good school libraries. 


Rural students can request for materials to be sent from Main, but 
it's not satisfactory. Requests get garbled. The librarian interprets 
it her way, not the school way. It's not satisfactory, and by the time 
it gets back to the branch the assignment may be over. 


Incidentally, branches have no room to store back issues of magazines. 


(Here Mr. Dotts called for comment from the audience. ) 


Elna Barrett (School librarian): I've been shocked to hear of 3d graders 
doing "research", I shall protest in my next faculty meeting. Teachers 
should not send little children to the public library. They can't under- 
stand encyclopedia articles - you have to read it and explain in one- 
syllable words, 


Lucille Berg (Maui County Librarian): We talk of the need of adequate school 
libraries. But even when you have then, the hours of opening are too 
short. I wonder if a way could be tried of having them open late after- 
noon and evening, when students study? (General approval) 


Ruth Powell (School librarian): I do what I can by scheduling ny classroon 
periods in the morning. I'm open and free to help students four afternoons 
a week, from 1 to 2 or 2:30. (Protest) - But you must remember I'm in an 
elementary school library. High school libraries should be open later, 


Lucille Brown (School librarian): My library in Castle High School is isolated, 
The nearest public library outlet is Kailua Branch. So I have to take 
care of our school needs, I keep the library open during the lunch 
period on pass only, to keep it from being swamped with students with 
nothing else to do, and I stay open to 3:30, one hour after the school 
closes. My library is never used as a study hall. 


Miss Ho: The basic need is more money for staff. 


Eleanor Davis (Asst. Chief Libn, L of H): It's not entirely a matter of money. 
Many problems are administrative matters. We need machinery to get to- 
gether with the schools, and we have tried to get the DPI to appoint a 
school library coordinator. Think of the years and years of wasted efforts. 


Mr. Dotts: HLA should bring pressure, as the music people did, 


W. Phillips: The elementary teachers asked for a coordinator years ago. 


Mabel Jackson (Chief Libn, L of H): How did they get the five new misic 
teachers? 
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Dotts: Strategy and coincidence. People in Honolulu had asked, and people on 
other islands had asked their commissioners, and it went through. 


Helen Bown (School libn): The struggle for a library coordinator has been 
made so many times. What happens to our requests? 


Mrs. Davis; The Superintendent made us a promise, but not in writing. 


Akana: No matter how good a coordinator might be, you must go back to the 
classroom and have teachers put a library method to use in a unit in 
English, 


Cutwright: It's the teacher's responsibility to go to the library when she 
wants material and help. I go to the school early in the year and then 
I expect them to come to me - no more time. 


Thelma Hadley (Kauai County Librarian): This is a good place to start some 
action. Can we set up a committee and make strong suggestions to school 
authorities? 


Mildred Saunders (Libn, 15th Naval District; HLA president): We have a Library 
Education Conmittee - first Eleanor Davis, now Maggie Holden. 


(Mrs, Davis explained how the DPI had expected to ask the McInerny Foundation 
to subsidize a library consultant's salary after the legislature approved 
other consultants now paid from foundation grants - but the last legislature 
withheld approval.) 


Mrs. Jackson: Can any one go to the DPI Commissioners’ meetings? 


Mr. Dotts: Yes, any one, Mr. Kometani has always kept his meetings open, at 
406 Liliuokalani Bldg. Any one can request a hearing. Next meeting 
April 23. 


Lotty Canaday: It's better to get on the agenda. Write the Superintendent 
to request it and tell why. Then your reasons will circulate ahead of 
time. 


Gladys Faulkner (School libn): Did the music people do it that way? 
Dotts: (Yes and no) 
Jackson: Should we have outside island people appear at the meeting? 


Dotts: You can, or have them call on their local island commissioners, 


Maggie Holden (Legislative Reference Bureau, HLA President-elect); The 
Education Committee can be ready April 23. But when is the DPI budget 
likely to be completed, 


Canaday: The Territorial Budget Committee meets in May, It's a good idea 
to contact then, 


Holden: We have written Mr, Chamberlin, Mr. Dotts, and Miss Canaday asking 
for a library coordinator, 
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Dotts: May 21-3 is the budget meeting. Mr. Spencer might grant you an 
interview then, They have hearings from groups and weigh requests, 


Margaret Holton (School libn): Has the committee contacted the PTA, to add 
strength? 


Holden: The PTA is on our agenda. 


Clare Murdoch (Hawaii and Pacific, L of H): Regarding an earlier comment, 
let's imagine it's last Tuesday, about 3:05, in the Hawaiian Room, about 
this size, with a third less people there, all students from Washington 
Intermediate wanting Hawaiian industries, Where are your shy little 
violets then? 


Mary Helen Weaver (Supreme Court Law Library): About these contests... When 
I was a school librarian, a teacher asked me to find out if a boy had 
copied a piece. I asked him, he said yes, I said why, he said, "When I 
do my own work I never get good grades." 


Dotts; Yes, a speech once got to the semifinals before it was traced to a 
book in the public library. 


Joyce Wright; The public library is not the only one being faced with in- 
creased demands for reference work from elementary and secondary students. 
Teachers misunderstand the University Library function - we don't give 
reference service at the high school level. Charlotta Hoskins of HSPA 
asked me to speak for special libraries to the same effect, Privately 
supported, they are even less able to serve students. They don't want 
them coming without written authorization from the school librarian, 
or some such system. They can't serve hordes. 


Faulkner: We get your University students in our high school libraries, 
Wright; You should send them away as we do yours. 


Marion McDermott (Art & Music, L of H): I'd like to say that we smile at the 
students as often as we can, even though harassed! 


Miss Ho: What a child expects is not always what a teacher expects. We may 
try or intend to assign him food for thought. But the child wants to go 
and find a printed statement. One boy said he couldn't find any Greek 
mice, Turned out to be Greek myths. Another asked for biology of great 
men, 


Barrett: What can we do with our panel findings? Could we use a shortened 
version of the tape recording with some hints from public libraries, and 
have school librarians distribute them in faculty meetings? (Left open) 


Smith: About 7th and 8th graders. We will help them, but they should try 
Children's Room first, with its librarians trained to help children, who 
can often answer at least part of their question. Adult librarians are 
so overloaded it would not be fair to our high school students and our 
adult patrons to neglect them for the younger group. 
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Mr. Dotts: (Summing up) We've explored some significant aspects, especially 
what schools can do. The schools can be much more explicit in assign- 
ments, Students should try to find answers in school libraries first. 
The public library too is struggling with budget shortage, lack of time 
and help, and lack of materials. The DPI general attitude is that the 
school library is a major contribution to the school curriculum, We 
need it or the curriculum won't function well, The public library can 
give us good support. We should move forward in every possible way. 
Send recommendations to teachers and librarians, Our DPI District 
offices need curriculum centers and so does the central office, but the 
budget hinders. - This may give a kick to your library committee - all 
this discussion, 


Maggie - Not a kick, a boost. 


NEW CODE FOR BOOKMOBILE SERVICE, 1959 


- by Mabel Jackson - 
Chief Librarian, Library of Hawaii 


In the Territorial law establishing it, the Library of Hawaii was specif- 
ically requested to provide library service to all public and private school 
children on Oahu. As a means of reaching the children of the rural areas, 
bookmobiles play an important part. But bookmobiles and staff cost money - 
and so we have had to decide how we could meet our obligation with what re- 
sources we had, As a consequence, in September of this year, the Board of 
Trustees of the Library of Hawaii approved a new policy for bookmobile service 
effective September, 1959, 


By notifying the schools affected at least a year in advance, it was 
felt they would have time to plan their budgets accordingly. Should the 
Library of Hawaii be fortunate enough to add additional bookmobiles at a 
later date, the policy can be reconsidered. Meanwhile, we hope the schools 
will be successful in arousing the interest of their administrators in the 
continuous improvement of the school library program, 


The Library of Hawaii has for many years attempted to serve with its 
bookmobiles all children attending schools too far away from our Branch li- 
braries to use them easily. However, with the expanding school program and 
our limited book budget we have found it necessary to limit service to new 
schools. We realize this is depriving students of book service when it is 
often most needed, before the new school has had an opportunity to build up 
its own Central Collection, Hence our new service policy. In order to give 
new schools service while they are building up their Collections and at the 
same time continue to serve the smaller ones that are not near Branch li- 
braries, the following policy is being adopted: 


With three exceptions, in September, 1959, we are planning to drop 
Elementary schools with an enrollment of more than 1000. By September, 1960, 
this figure will be reduced to 800. We will extend service to Commmities in 
these areas outside of school hours whenever possible. We feel that schools 
of this size should be building up their own Central Collections rather than 
depending upon the public library for service during school hours, 
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The three schools with an enrollment of over 1000 that we will continue 
to serve are Nanaikapono, Waianae Elementary and Waimanalo. Children from 
these schools come from scattered communities where it would be difficult to 
serve many of them through community stops. 


Any new school, regardless of size, will be given bookmobile service up 
to the extent of our ability for from three to five years after opening. 
After that period it will be subject to the same enrollment restrictions, 


New school stops to be considered in September 1959 arc Ewa Beach, 
Maunawili, Heeia (Kaneohe), Mokapu Elementary #2, Waimanalo #2, Moanalua 
Gardens #2, and Hickam #2. More may be eligible... 


(For lack of space, we are forced to omit the Library of Hawaii schedule of 
Extension service available to 40 rural schools on Oahu, by branch or book- 
mobile. Interested parties, see Library.) 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE DESK 


- by Helen Bevens, Housewife - 
(former Head of Kailua Branch, Library of Hawaii) 


Once upon a time I thought library patrons were very odd. Why should a 
woman who had the whole day free and a car at her disposal be unable to return 
books on time? Why did people phone urgent requests for books desperately 
needed that very day and then never pick them up? Why were borrowers so con- 
fused about simple matters like what they had borrowed and what they had not 
returned? Now I know. 


The housewife's life is confusing and disorganized. She has little sense 
of time passing; it is always later than she thinks. She has no 8 to 5 sched- 
ule, no beginning and ending of the work week, no date stamps to help her keep 
track, All she has is a stack of overdue library books which she plans to 
return today. First she has to start the laundry, change baby, mix up some 
lukewarm runny oatmeal and mashed banana and force it into baby, clean up baby, 
feed dogs, make breakfast for small boy, change baby, scold small boy for 
giving his breakfast to dogs, wash dishes, hang out laundry, change baby, 
make more breakfast for small boy, wash more dishes. Now a horde of small 
boys arrives to play, and she is busy providing bandaids, peanutbutter sand- 
wiches, drinks of water, etc., and directing their merry activities ("Don't 
ride the tricycle over the baby! Stop throwing rocks! Let the cat out of the 
oven this instant: Turn off that hose! Who threw the garbage can into the 
drainage ditch? Get off the roof, all of you! Put that butcher knife back 
in the drawer! Stop hammering the coffce table!"') 


She picks up three hundred toys, changes baby, mops the floor, folds 
diapers, makes lunch, washes more dishes, Now everything is peaceful; the 
small boys have gone down the street to watch a cement mixer, and the baby is 
asleep. She thinks about the library, but of course she cannot go until the 
baby wakes up. Today she will get some books on refinishing furniture, nice 
games for children, and she will read some philosophy every day to help her 
cultivate a more serene outlook. She phones the library her list of requests 
and asks them to have the books ready at the desk. Then she goes out to work 
in the yard while the baby sleeps. The baby wakes up howling, and now she is 
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too muddy to go anywhere. She gives the baby a bottle of juice, takes a 
shower, and begins ironing a shirt to wear. The small boy comes in demanding 
a scrambled egg sandwich. She starts the egg, the telephone rings, the baby 
climbs up on the table and falls off on her head, the egg burns, one dog runs 
into the street and is slightly damaged by a passing truck, the telephone rings 
again, the small boy locks the bathroom and turns on all the faucets to see if 
it will fill up like a swimming pool. The library visit will be postponed 
until tomorrow. 


Tomorrow she makes her list; library 
stamps 
Liberty House 
pants to cleaners 
gin 
olives 
oranges 


She assembles the small boy, baby, diapers, purse, pants, and all the 
library books - she thinks. (The small boy has taken FAMOUS INDIAN TRIBES 
out of the stack and concealed it at the bottom of his toy box, but she will 
not know about this until she gets a third notice, when she will swear in all 
sincerity that she returned it long ago and gave it personally to that blonde 
librarian. The blonde librarian will suggest politely that she look under her 
car seat and behind her furniture. The small boy will observe this exchange 
with wide-eyed wonder, Aren't they silly? He knows where FAMOUS INDIAN TRIBES 
is, and they don't. Some day maybe he will tell Momny.) 


But now they load baby, books, etc., into the car. The small boy has to 
return to the house once to find a penny to buy bubble gum, and again to get 
a drink of water, but at last they are off. On the way they have to stop 
once to watch some men tearing up the street with jackhammers, and then to 
watch a bulldozer clearing a vacant lot. As she finally drives on, the smal] 
boy announces that he needs to go to the toilet. She stops hastily at a 
friend's house, Small boy goes to bathroom, they chat, friend passes out 
juice and cookies, small boy spills juice, baby tears up new magazine and 
wets the carpet, small boy goes out to play in mud puddle, They get back in 
car, baby now very peevish and small boy very dirty. Baby wets last diaper. 


Our housewife now eliminates from her list all but the most essential 
items - she gets the gin, olives, and bubble gum, and hurries home. Due to 
various complications (repainting the bathroom, birthday party, earache, trip 
to zoo, broken washing machine, etc.) it will be at least two weeks before 
she gets organized to go to the library again. When she has to pay $1.84 in 
fines she will claim indignantly that the library must have set its date stamps 
wrong, and she will cause considerable trouble by insisting that somebody 
promised yesterday to save some books at the desk for her. Nobody can locate 
them, since she has now forgotten what she requested, and the books were re- 
turned to circulation a week ago. 


Really, it is very annoying that libraries are getting so inefficient! 


kkk 


(Sequel, in letter to Editor)... I am positively not exaggerating - that was 
just a dull normal two days! The exciting days they do things like plugging 
up all the plumbing with modeling clay, cutting down the clotheslines, giving 
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each other concussions, getting lost in the mountains, taking the stove apart, 
painting the lawn furniture and the dogs, loading rocks into the neighbor's 
brand new car. I don't think "Through the Looking Glass" is the right title, 
it implies fantasy, and there is nothing at all fantastic here; it seems to be 
the way all mothers of small boys live (except a few of them manage better, 
the ones who send their children over to our house to play). 


I expect some librarian will offer me a book on better household manage- 
ment. But it seems to me the problem is that things always happen simulta- 
neasly - the telephone rings, the baby does something unmentionable in her 
diaper, and the small boy releases a jarful of spiders in the living roon, 
all at once, And by the time I have hung up the phone and cleaned up the baby 
and gone out to investigate the joyful yells and thumpings outside, it is too 
late - the tricycles are already dangling from the tops of the palm trees, 
the hole is already chopped in the front steps, or whatever. Ah, well, 
kindergarten starts full time next weck, Thank God for the brave and noble 
schoolteachers! 


ASIA SECTION ®R®&&eRREKHRKRREKEKRRKRKRKRKEKRKREKERHEKEKER SE 


INNOCENCE ABROAD 
- A Preface - 


Why an Asia number of the JOURNAL? There are plenty of domestic problems 
to cover: national library issues, vital HLA projects, the riddle of how to 
serve 5000 more island students this year without neglecting adults; the 
problem of projecting ourselves across the desk to catch the patron's point 
of view; and many other things. 


But we have had Asia on our minds ever since we heard Navy Captain William 

J. Lederer talk to the ALA Tour Group last summer, There we sat in the sunlit 
pavilion at the Willows, digesting coconut pic, the HLA local group mingled 
with the hundred tour members, all staring at the speaker's table with its 
lei-hung guests of honor, and the big lovable stuttering man who knows Asia 

so well. As a line officer in wartime China, top public relations man at 

Pearl Harbor, aide to CINCPAC Admiral Stump, and roving editor of Readers' 
Digest, Bill Lederer can speak of Asia and its people as one having authority, 


It's a long way from his 1950 best seller, "All the Ship's At Sea," to 
his brand new novel, "The Ugly American," in which he and a colleague under- 
took to cover a neglected aspect of our international relations, the impression 
Americans make on Asians when they travel abroad, 


In our effort to export American ideas and impress the world with our 
American way of life, we have also exported half a million Americans, whose 
actions can clinch or kill our propaganda in every country of Asia, 


Of these modern Innocents Abroad, civil or military, not 5% can speak the 
language of the country in which they find themselves, 


The USSR has 5000 Russians serving abroad, of whom 95% speak the local 
language. Which group is more effective? No need to ask. 
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Innocence Abroad was funny once, as exploited by Mark Twain and Bob Hope. 
Now it's not funny at all, Our tourists are apt to barge into foreign coun- 
tries without bothering to read or understand the first thing about their 
utterly different cultures. They cannot say "Please" or "Thank you" or 
"Excuse me" in local speech, even though these phrases might literally save 
their lives in time of trouble. All too often they comment loudly on the 
benighted heathen customs they encounter, and swagger ashore from luxury 
liners through starving crowds in India, well dressed, well fed, ill mannered 
and ill informed. 


But even if they had read an etiquette book before going abroad, they 
would still need briefing on local customs, for Emily Post is not S.0.P. in 
countries like Thailand. Go into a restaurant there and cross your legs and 
you put a hex on the unlucky person at whom your toe is pointing. A child's 
head is tabu, not to be touched. When a genial American passes a little boy 
on the road and gives him a fatherly pat on the head, he brings terrible luck 
on the child and piles up hatred toward his country, all in utter innocence, 


Somehow Americans should be armed with information about foreign people. 
Libraries should stock simple, up-to-date guides to lighten our darkness while 
communication lines are still open. All librarians have a mission to perform. 


Hawaii is 2000 miles ahead of the Mainland in Asian contacts, both be- 
cause of its location and because so many of its people came from Asia, speak 
the language, and know the customs. It's a main line junction on the two-way 
road to Asia, As a bridge between Asia and America it's invaluable. Think 
it over... do what you can... 


But even during the hearty applause, the audience must have reflected 
that it was not exactly easy to promote international understanding while af- 
flicted with so many misunderstandings of our own. Even as Lederer was on 
his feet urging us to make a better impression on Asia, some of us knew that 
the guest of honor sitting beside him had made a pointed exit from a social 
group when a negro tour member joined them for drinks. Such news flies like 
wildfire, and scarcely impresses Asians with our charm and good manners, 

"How can people act like that?" said one Oriental librarian, thinking also 
of Little Rock and the White Man's Burden of alleged racial superiority. 


It is no burden in Hawaii. It has rolled off our backs like Christian's 
burden in Pilgrim's Progress after he left the Interpreter's House. Without 
it, we may be able to travel a little faster than some of our mainland friends 
on the road to Asia. 


In this Asia number we record a few of the East-West contacts you can see 
or hear of daily in Hawaii, not with any earth-shaking purpose, but rather 
like Lederer's tape recording of street noises in Asian cities, which he 
played for us during his talk. There is some flavor of Asia about them, like 
the smell of sandalwood, incense, and gingko trees, and other exotic things; 
or the sound of gongs and rickety wheels and the slap of sandaled feet on age 
old cobblestones, where Oriental people go about their business in cities we 
never saw. 


There is an echo of Asia in the streets of Honolulu, on plantation roads 
in the Outer Islands, along with the essence of Main Street, USA, like one 
of the double rainbows that light up these island skies. 
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INTERPRETER'S HOUSE 
“= An Interview with Oi-Yung Chow - 


With coarse food to eat, water to drink; and the bended arm 
for a pillow, happiness may still exist." - Chinese Proverb 


A friend in UNRRA sent this proverb on a Christmas card from Shanghai 
after World War II, like an echo from the Chinese philosophy which has endured 
through centuries of trouble. It is a marvel that any one could be happy in 
postwar Shanghai - ask Oi-Yung Chow, who worked in the USIS pene there, 
interpreting western ways to curious Easterners. 


"What was it like? Chaotic. It was a time of economic depression and 
mass unemployment, while communist pressure increased. And yet they wanted 
to learn. 


"The library was one large room, warm and invitingly furnished like a 
typical American library, with American tables, chairs, desks, files, American 
books and periodicals. The one atypical feature was a black coal heater which 
filled the room with a heavy, sooty odor. This was the United States Informa- 
tion Service Library in Hamilton House, Shanghai, where a portion of Shanghai's 
cosmopolitan populace came to satisfy their curiosity about American ways and 
to increase their knowledge of western science and techniques. 


"Daily there were western women - Russians, Austrians, Germans - who came 
in to see the latest issue of VOGUE or HARPER'S BAZAAR, Earnest students came 
in to scan all magazines available in their. fields - chemistry, enginecring, 
plastics, mathematics. Older but equally earnest men brought in paragraphs 
and sentences from articles in periodicals for explanations. What are the WPB, 
the WPA, the AAA, the Ku Klux Klan? What is the meaning of the READERS’ DIGEST 
joke about a man, a woman, and a Cadillac? Just how is the negro problem being 
worked out in America? What is the status of labor unions? 


"One solemn man spent many days poring over the PHARMACOPOEIA and Henley's 
TWENTIETH CENTURY BOOK OF FORMULAS before he finally told us, ‘I am looking 
for the formula for bubble gum. Whoever finds this can make a fortune in 
Shanghai. If you can find it for me, I am willing to pay you for it.’ It 
was hard to convince him that we couldn't find it in one of our books, Finally, 
he became resigned to giving up his bubble gum fortune and left us, probably 
to pursue another idea for survival in the vicious business conditions of 
that period. 


"Many people came in wonderment, just to see what an American library was, 
how it operated, and how patrons were treated, They were amazed that a library 
card was so easily available and that materials could actually be taken out of 
the library. Though some were too reserved to ask for help, others quickly 
took advantage of the service and asked for explanations, for reference help, 
and for simple books in the applied sciences," 


Mrs. Chow's knowledge of Chinese did not include the Shanghai dialect, 
but she’ conformed by wearing Chinese dresses made by expert local tailors. 
The cut is all-important in these dresses, as there are few seams or tucks 
to correct the hang, but the results are well worth the trouble. 


She was not the only Hawaiian librarian who joined USIS to interpret 
American culture abroad, Dynamic Jame Fairweather, once president of HLA, 
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ran an information library in India and moved to Baghdad in time for the riots, 
Fortunately, she was out of the city when they began, and lived to tell the 
tale. Thelma Passo, once head of the Library of Hawaii Reference Desk, ran 
the USIS library in Melbourne, Australia, and before that was assigned to 
Helsinki. Her parents were from Finland, and she remembered enough of the 
language to make talks in it, though sometimes raising unintentional laughs 

by using an old-fashioned idiom. 


These people were cultural go-betweens, Their libraries abroad were like 
the Interpreter's House of PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, where mysteries are explained. 
Thanks to them and others in the business of exporting ideas, our "lines have 
gone out through all the earth, and our words to the end of the world.” But 
it is not a one-way flow of ideas. When these librarians came home, they 
were still interpreters, but this time in reverse as they explained foreign 
culture to Americans. 


It is highly appropriate that Mrs. Chow is now librarian of the Honolulu 
Academy of Art, which stresses Oriental culture to a degree unusual in American 
art galleries, Instead of handing the PHARMACOPOEIA to Chinese people, she 
shows Westerners her huge old books of Asian art, some of them two feet high, 
that stand side by side with western art classics like the PROPYLAEAN KUNSTGE- 
SCHICHTE in a harmony of knowledge. Only the Dewey system divides them, and 
this is only an arrangement of convenience. The library walls are hung with 
old Oriental paintings, and in the corners are sculptures of old gods, with 
the Buddha's head looking down benignly at people of all races who seek 
enlightenment. 


No one can wander through the Academy without seeing how much Asia can 
give the West. At the moment it is Siamese art that is advertised at the 
outer door, on mulberry signs with tapering silver crowns. But it might be 
orchids of the world, or Chinese ceramics, or Japanese screen paintings, In 
the Chinese Courtyard, water drips from a stone lion's mouth to the utter 
peace of a water garden. In the hall beyond you can wander slowly past 
miniature figures on endless painted scrolls, to be stopped in your tracks 
by a huge wooden statue of Kwan-Yin, Goddess of Mercy. She is alone on a 
lighted stage with two bamboo shoots on one side and her own shadow on the 
other, as silent and gracious as in the thirteenth century when she was 
carved by an unknown craftsman. Looking at her, you understand that with or 
without material comforts, happiness may still exist; for this too is an 
Interpreter's House, 


CITY OF REFUGE 


- by Ruth Bradley - 
(A Visiting Librarian) 


Why do I keep coming back to the Islands? I'm not sure I can answer. But 
I hope so, because if I could only give my relatives a clear-cut, reasonable 
answer, perhaps they wouldn't say, "What, again?’ when I come back once more, 


My first introduction to the Islands goes back to the war years, when no 
one asked me whether or not I wanted to come. I was with Red Cross and I was 
brought here, willy nilly, and was allowed to stay long enough to love the 
place. But why? A lot of small things, probably, small things that add up to 
variety. A pleasant variety of people and cultures and customs and points of 
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view. It was fun to try to predict the color of face which would be the next 
in view - or the mode of dress, or the language or the accent. Enjoying the 
swimming, of course, when a late afternoon dip could take the kinks out of 
mind and body. The calming, soothing air which doesn't allow for frantic 
driving and striving. And the views - the view of sea from the mountains, 

the view of the mountains while swimming in the ocean. The fun in food. 
Finding a tiny Japanese kitchen on Nuvanu where the world's best fried shrimp 
could be had, if we wanted to eat at ‘the kitchen table right next the stove - 
and we did. Learning that iced tea is much better with a stick of fresh pine- 
apple. Appreciating shoyu as never before, knowing what could be done with 
ginger root and garlic and papaya and toasted nuts. Discovering Madge Tennent 
drawings and Fritz Abplanalp's fabulous wood carvings. For he gave a full day 
every week to the Aiea war time hospital, to teach the patients to find beauty 
in wood; and Madge Tennent decorated the RC room with her sketches, Learning 
to weave lauhala, transforming seeds into beads, watching the patients make 
jewelry from shells, Finding an old Chinese cemetery near our abode, head- 
stones glowing with history. 


Summers spent here since the war years have been combination vacations 
and learning tours, I can't rightly say study, because the courses I took 
were ones I didn't have the backbone to take in my home town. Did you ever 
seriously consider taking a course in oil painting in your home town, where 
one and all know perfectly well that while you can draw a straight line, 
rulers being everywhere available, you can't draw a reasonably nice curved 
one? Taking art courses is socially acceptable here. If I thought the news 
would cause a friend undue concern over me, I simply didn't mention it when I 
returned home. And lessons in Chinese cooking at the Y. Don't think that 
didn't cause head shaking and raised eyebrows. For I am not known as one who 
spends long hours in the kitchen cooking for her friends. I much prefer their 
food. But so much more was involved than cooking - customs and ways of the 
Orient, perfecting the chopstick technique! We were even urged not to miss 
the procession of a Chinese funeral which was to take place - told what the 
meanings were behind the various customs involved. 


So this year, when the mainland rut became deep enough to be dark and 
gloomy, I knew a quiet time was in order, if not permanently, at least for more 
than a few weeks. Following the grinding decision to take a leave of absence, 
over the violent protests of my checkbook, there was no difficulty deciding 
where to spend the semester I had all to myself. As the family commented, I 
never get homesick for any place but here. It's the perfect place to re- 
charge the batteries. 


And changing the pattern for a few months seemed to indicate working in 
an entirely different type of library. Delighted to find that the Library of 
Hawaii would consider a temporary helper, I joined the staff. It was high 
time, I thought, to see Hawaii as a worker, not a tourist. 


And every day I'm more sure that this is the ideal way to learn about a 
land - through its people. Accustomed to a clientele made up entirely of 
junior college students, it is more than refreshing to see a parade including 
the tiny and the tottering. I see many of the individuals who help to make 
this the cosmopolitan island that it is. I hope these patrons don't suspect 
that while helping them locate a volume on the shelves I'm also picking their 
brains, They've so much to offer - the musicians, the artists, the writers, 
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the business people, the students and teachers, I must admit to considerable 
surprise at the tremendous number of school people borrowing material - pic- 
tures, pamphlets, records, units of work ~- from a public library. Coming 
from a situation where the rush eased up a bit by mid-afternoon, the hordes 
descending on LH at 3 PM have startled me, The service rendered school 
personnel by LH is immense, 


The mainland staff may loathe me when I return loaded with the odds'n ends 
of useful and/or useless information I'm picking up, and the library ideas 
I'm bustin’ to put into effect, for seldom are we asked for (and a good thing, 
too - we couldn't supply it!) such things as chamber music for wind instru- 
ments, sheet music for the "Indian Love Call," the history of Chinese music 
for an 8th grader, the number of cards dealt in a Canasta hand when there are 
six players - I'd probably feel obliged to-inquire into the state of their 
grades in class, 


So when I return to my other home I'm going to tell again about the great 
variety here - of people and their interests, their ways, their fashions, 
their friendliness (they've already heard that the only thing that kept ny 
feet on the ground the first day at work was the pleasant weight of a spectac- 
ular carnation lei). I'11 tell about the ease with which we locate a Japanese 
movie, go to see an opera, listen to a eymphony. I'1l object to the hour long 
fight with Los Angeles freeway traffic to get to Chinatown, the more than two 
hours to the Bowl concerts and the Greek Theatre productions, I'1l mind the 
effort it will require to locate anthurium or ginger, and remember the gentle 
call on Sunday mornings - "Flowers... flowers..." - and there they were right 
at my door. I'll try to explain to my mainlanders that even the words have a 
soft and musical sound, that I like puka (hole) and pau (finished) and pali 
(cliff); that I especially like the kau kau (food), the hoomalimali (blarney, 
soft soap), and the no pilikia (no trouble) and the no huhu (not mad), How 
many other places have a word for good-bye that also means hello, love, and 
greetings? I'll be thinking of that when I say Aloha. It implies a return. 


THE SONS OF THE PROPHET 


- by Marion McDermott - 
Head of Art, Music and Recreation, Library of Hawaii 


(Did you ever dream of greeting important visitors for our State Depart- 
ment? Neither did Mrs. McDermott until she was recruited last month by a 
community service agency. Away Down South in Dixie, where she came from, they 
may think "The Sons of the Prophet Are Hairy and Bold," but she found out 
otherwise on her first tour of duty with three gentlemen from Malaya.) 


Just sign up with the Volunteer Placement Bureau as a driver on call for 
State Department visitors and treat yourself to some fun. I did just that 
several weeks ago. The phone rang bright and early one morning and it was 
Mrs. Thompson at the State Department Reception Center in Honolulu. She had 
a young man from Malaya who was interested in sightseeing for a few hours the 
next morning. She gave me a sketch of his background - he is a director of 
handicrafts in Malaya, a painter (will have an exhibit in New York, Washington, 
and maybe Honolulu next year) and a jazz enthusiast (has hiw own band). Since 
all of the things he was interested in fall in my department at the Library of 
Hawaii, I decided to ask for a couple of hours so I could take him for a drive. 
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I planned to take the Round Top - Tantalus drive ending up at Punchbowl National 
Cemetery, which would take just about two hours, allowing time for stops for 
viewing and picture taking. 


As I walked into the hotel to pick up Mr. Idris (his full name is Idris 
bin Haji Abdul Salam, if I heard it correctly) Mrs, Thompson was calling me on 
the phone. After exchanging pleasantries she asked if I would mind taking two 
other Malayans along. Of course I said "Glad to," and she told me where to 
pick them up. Mr. Idris had met them the night before and she assured me that 
they would all be very congenial. Then she added, "You know, you are all due 
at Pearl Harbor at 10:15 for the tour. We were able to get two more reservations, 
so don't be late." This came as a complete surprise, so it was a good thing 
we had talked again before I took off with Mr. Idris! 





Since he had not finished his breakfast we had to wait a few more minutes, 
We then made a beeline to the other hotel and picked up Mr. Mahmood (Abdullah 
bin - bin stands for ‘son of' - Mahmood), who is a physical education director, 
and Mr. Lee (Teik Lee Teoh) who is a director of education. Mr. Lee is Malayan 
only in the sense that he lives there - he is Chinese, He explained, when I 
asked about his name, that Malaya is much like Hawaii in that ther are many 
nationalities living there. When we were all aboard the McDermott flying 
carpet, we proceeded full steam ahead for the Halawa Gate at Pearl Harbor. 


Fortunately for me all the gentlemen spoke very good English, and they 
were not the least bit inhibited or shy. They carried on a lively conversation 
all the way, and giggled at everything I said. The first thing that Mr. Idris 
said was, "I wish I could stay longer - this is such a beautiful spot," to 
which our other two companions agreed most vociferously and wholeheartedly. 

Of course this endeared them all to me like nothing else could! We drove out 
Ala Moana Boulevard. They were very interested in the new Sears Roebuck 
building - they all knew Sears Roebuck. As we went by the new inter-island 
ferry terminal, I explained that this was a mode of travel between the islands 
which was being revived; that before air travel it was the only way; and that 
when the airplane came it had*monopolized the trade. They found this all very 
interesting. As we passed Pier 8 we saw that a President liner had arrived 
from the Orient. The ship was familiar to all of them because they had seen 
it (or one like it) in Japan. 


We continued on out Nimitz Highway to Kamehameha Highway. As we rolled 
along in the vicinity of the airport, four Air Force jets obligingly took off 
directly over us, My Malayan friends watched them very carefully, then wanted 
to know if I had ever flown in a jet. After explaining that these were military 
planes and that civilians were not allowed, I told them that I did hope to fly 
in a commercial jet next summer when I went to the Mainland. Then I had to 
explain that the "Mainland" was the continental United States of America. 


We arrived at Pearl Harbor at 10:15, boarded the Navy launch and departed 
the dock at 10:30. For about an hour and a half we cruised around and listened 
to the excellent narration given by the Navy journalist. He speaks very clearly 
and distinctly, so the Malayans had no trouble understanding everything he said. 
They took pictures at the places where they were permitted and didn't seem to 
have any questions. They particularly enjoyed the story the Navy man told about 
the submarine sailors painting a mermaid on the inside of their practice escape 
tower. It seems that the submariners are required to do a practice escape 
through this high tower of water once a month. It has to be done very slowly 





so they won't get the "bends", consequently they got bored looking at the 

blank wall as they rose through the more than 100-foot column of water. One 

day when the tank was drained for cleaning, an enterprising, artistic submariner 
painted a ten-foot mermaid, some small fish (about two feet) and a shark (about 
ten feet) on the inside of the tower. Now this underwater escape practice is 

a much less boring procedure! ! 


Our trip back to town was uneventful except that I did pull the old tourist 
gag on the three gentlemen as we passed the pineapple cannery and saw the water 
tower that is painted to look like a pineapple. "Do you see the big pineapple 
up there?" "Yes, it is beautiful. We should have one in Malaya. We grow 
pineapples there, you know." "Well, the pineapple company is going to take 
it down soon." “Why? It looks so nice up there." "It is getting ripe!" 

Gales of laughter followed this clever observation and I'm afraid that the 
story will be repeated as soon as the opportunity presents itself in Malaya. 


Since all of the men wanted to stop in town to check plane tickets and 
further accommodations with Mrs. Thompson, I let them out on Bishop Street in 
front of her office. They were most appreciative and insisted on my looking 
them all up when I arrived in Malaya and they would show me around, Needless 
to say, I'm saving up for my ticket! 


FISHES HAVE NO PASSPORTS 
- by Jane Waldron - 


"Qutside the reef the Pacific sweeps 
In great free swells of white and green ... " 
- from Midway, December, 1941, by William M. Bell, III, 
Captain, USMC. 


I'm sure it is not obvious how a small and very specialized library con- 
cerned only with fish and oceanography could play a role in strengthening the 
bridge of understanding between East and West. It certainly did not occur to 
me to be one of the products of my work, when I recently took over the job of 
librarian at the laboratory of Pacific Oceanic Fishery Investigations, the 
only Honolulu agency of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Since POFI is one 
of the few organizations in Hawaii whose work is solely involved with fisheries, 
and of course fish, the library is more closely related to libraries in other 
areas than to other libraries in Honolulu. POFI is primarily concerned with 
the tuna fishery of Hawaii and our common ground lies with the fisheries 
agencies of Japan and other Asian countries, whose economies are likewise 
involved in tuna fishing, and whose governments maintain similar research and 
development laboratories to further the success of the country's fishermen. 


A recent visit to POFI by a group of Japanese fishery students may serve 
to illustrate my point. These students had been fishing on the Taisei Maru, a 
Japanese government research vessel from Mie Prefecture. Of high school age, 
the young men are in training to become commercial fishermen and their ship 
was on the return voyage from tuna fishing in the area of the Galapagos 
Islands, south of Hawaii. As part of a tour of POFI the group of about forty 
students came to the library, and it occurred to me that their library visit 
could have a small but important part in their attitude toward the strange 
country they were visiting. Ordinarily they would have received only a blind 
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physical perusal of the library's furnishings and the spines of books on the 
shelves, since they speak and read little or no English. However, since we 
receive many Japanese publications in our library, material was not lacking 
for establishing a common bond between this foreign library and their homeland. 
A beautifully illustrated Japanese book, The Poisonous Fishes of the South 
Seas, by Yoshio Hiyama, proved a good choice, since the subject had dramatic 
appeal, the full color reproductions of the fish cut through various educa- 
tional levels, and some of the students might gain information with a prac- 
tical application to their fishing experiences. This book and other Japanese 
materials such as the magazine Tuna Fishing, and reports published by the 
students’ home laboratory, Mie Prefecture Fisheries Experiment Station, were 
made easily available by open display on a table and proved a welcome indica- 
tion of the common interests of their country and the U.S. Once a sharp-eyed 
young fisherman had discovered the Japanese books, others gathered around 

and much exclaiming and interest were the result. 





Each year the POFI laboratory is visited by several Japanese fisheries 
research vessels on similar training voyages. In addition many individual 
biologists and oceanographers from Asian countries are our visitors during a 
Honolulu stopover to or from the U.S. mainland. 


Another example of the library as a link with other nations can be found 
in the experiences of a visiting oceanographer from the Tokyo Hydrographic 
Office. Shigeo Hikosaka is working at POFI for one year on the compilation of 
an oceanographic atlas of the North Pacific. Information on temperature, 
density and salinity of the Pacific waters is vital to both American and 
Japanese scientists in predicting the movements of fish schools at different 
times of year and under different weather conditions. Mr. Hikosaka has found 
the POFI library a source of all kinds of information which a stranger to the 
U.S. needs to know. At one point he sought information about what one says 
upon returning to a store where one has placed an order. Do you say, “It is 
ready?" On the other hand, is it polite to smoke in the presence of a lady 
without asking her permission? Of course in true exchange fashion, Mr. Hiko- 
saka has proven helpful to me when, in the absence of our Japanese translator, 
I have been stuck for translation of a Japanese title. 


These are only two examples of how our library figures in "international 
relations" in the realm of fisheries. The exchange of publications between 
POFI and other research organizations throughout the world is another link 
through libraries. In addition to Japanese, we receive publications from 
Spanish, French, German, Portuguese, Russian, Italian, Australian, British, 
African, Thai, and other institutions, and in turn, we send copies of POFI 
research reports. The library also receives requests from individual scien- 
tists all over the world for copies of our research reports. Each year an 
average of 25 - 30 monographs or articles by POFI scientists is published in 
journals, fisheries periodicals, or U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service publica- 
tions. Hundreds of copies are kept to fill such requests. 


An interesting sidelight on international relations is that fish seem to 
observe no political boundaries in their ocean travels. In studying size, 
growth, and habitat of tunafish, POFI scientists "tag" albacore caught in 
eastern. Pacific waters, Frequently these fish are recovered by Japanese fish- 
ermen in the northwestern Pacific many months or years later. The fishermen 
remove the tags and return them to us with the needed information about where 
the fish were caught, weight, etc. Some albacore schools cover thousands of 
miles between the youth of a young fish and its maturity. 





OUT OF THE EAST 


- by Joyce Wright - 
Head, Reference Department, University of Hawaii Library 


"Ars longa, vita brevis." 
(from Hippocrates’ Aphorisms, Sect. I, 1) 


The University of Hawaii, midway between the West and the East, con- 
sciously strives to further cultural contact and to bring about greater 
understanding between the two worlds. The Gregg M. Sinclair Library shares 
these aims and implements them through its services to its varied clientele 
and its concern with books. 


Each year the student body has members from Japan, Taiwan, Hongkong, 
Korea, the Philippines, the Pacific Islands and, on occasion, from areas of 
Southeast Asia - India, Ceylon, Thailand. These students must become ac- 
quainted with the library to some extent if they are to cope with assignments. 
Library staff members must often give individual attention to their needs and 
sometimes class instruction on the use of the library is included in their 
course work. 


For several summers now, the University has conducted a six-week Orienta-~- 
tion Center under the auspices of the State Department for Asian students, 
most of whom are graduates en route to study at mainland universities under 
official international exchange programs such as the Fulbright. They are 
tested here for English language ability, given short courses in speech and 
term paper preparation, and introduced to American customs, Time, not enough 
but all that can be spared from their crowded schedule, is allotted to in- 
struction in the use of the library. The purpose is not primarily to teach 
them how to use this library, necessary though it is to their class work, but 
rather to demonstrate the principles of arrangement and a few of the tools 
common to all American libraries so that they will make a quicker adjustment 
to their mainland schools. For some of them, it is the first exposure to a 
‘card catalogue and an open shelf collection. As a group they are responsive 
and eager. The native dress of Vietnam, Burma, or Indonesia is a colorful 
and exotic adornment to the library stacks. 


Asian scholars passing through Honolulu often include the library in 
their brief tours of the campus. Dark business suits and much camera equip- 
ment mark them out beyond any doubt. Many will stay here longer and have the 
opportunity to become better acquainted with the collection during the third 
East-West Philosophers’ Conference, which will be held at the University for 
six weeks next summer, Representatives from most of the Asian countries are 
expected to attend, Another meeting, the tenth Pacific Science Congress, to 
convene in Honolulu in August of 1961, will bring to the campus additional 
visitors from the Asian and Pacific countries. 


The purchasing program of the University Library, to enter now the realm 
of books rather than people, has long emphasized the Far East. The main col- 
lection contains books in English and European languages which cover the many 
and varied aspects of Par Eastern culture. A recent Rockefeller grant is 
making it possible to obtain much old and scarce material on the Pacific 
Islands, In the past year, too, a portion of the regular book budget was 
devoted specifically to strengthening the Southeast Asia material, especially 
with the purchase of Dutch and Indonesian books. Miss Barbara Smith of the 
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University Music Department faculty, doing research in oriental music, re- 
ceived a Rockefeller grant to buy library materials in that field. Traveling 
in the Orient and Southeast Asia, she gathered books and music on tapes and 
records, 


The new acquisitions on Chinese, Japanese and Korean music in the lan- 
guages of those countries are housed in the library's Oriental Collection, one 
of the major elements in East-West contact at this institution. They were of 
special use to Dr. Shigeo Kishibe, a Japanese authority on oriental music who 
taught here during the summer, since he was spared having to bring with him 
all the teaching materials which he might need. Dr. Hiroko Ikeda, the curator 
of the collection, as a long-time resident of Tokyo and more recently a bibli- 
ographer on the staff of the East Asiatic Library of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, has close personal contacts with Japanese book dealers, 
publishers and libraries. Members of these groups are frequent visitors, 
passing through Honolulu en route to the U.S. or returning to Japan, and the 
collection profits from this relationship. The book purchase policy is 
designed to keep abreast of current publishing and stresses reference books 
in the field of the humanities. Many scholarly and handsome art books have 
been added recently, 


Closely related to purchase is the exchange program carried on at the 
library. Asiatic institutions participate in it. In return for publications 
of the University, the library receives from them various series, mostly in 
the sciences, especially in marine zoology. 


These are some of the present channels of East-West contact at the Uni- 


versity of Hawaii Library, but the situation is never static. New ones will 
continue to develop as the library seeks new avenues for increased service 
to its clientele. 


FROM HERE TO THE ORIENT 


- by Thelma Hadley - 
and the staff of Kauai Public Library 


Kauai is out of the main line of traffic as far as visitors from the East 
are concerned, It is only rarely that anyone from the Far East comes over 
here. We do have quite a large flow of travelers from here to the Orient, 
which adds much to the understanding and appreciation of our residents of the 
cultures and conditions of the East. 


On Kauai, the most notable recent meeting of East and West was the visit, 
in August, of a group of Fulbright scholars on their way to the United States 
mainland. They stayed for nearly a week, living in the homes of Kauai resi- 
dents, and observing our way of life. This seems a good introduction to the 
American way for these people, as here East and West are harmoniously blended 
into one. 


A few members of the Kauai Public Library staff talked with people who 
had entertained the scholars, to learn of their reactions, if any, to our ways. 
Almost universal was the comment on the great freedom and independence of 
American women. As one scholar, a chemistry professor from the University of 
Seoul, put it, "In Korea, man is number one. In America, woman is number 
one.” 
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Visitors from Indonesia were fascinated by the great numbers of appli- 
ances that enable a woman to do all her own work and still have time for many 
other activities. They wondered why their host had to help with the dishes, 
not realizing that he enjoys using the electric dishwasher, 


Two Korean professors were impressed by the leniency of American parents, 
and the easy life of American children, They were surprised to find women 
among their own group - married women with children. These latter were mostly 
from the Philippines. They said it couldn't happen in Korea. 


A teacher from Thailand said she found American manners much better than 
she had expected. This is a sad commentary on Americans abroad, but we are 
glad she found us mannerly. Teachers from Thailand and Korea spent an hour 
folding tuberculosis seals at the local office and were greatly impressed 
with the Hawaiian tuberculosis record and will send samples of their coun- 
tries’ seals to us, 


One distinguished visitor was beautiful Dr. Helen Giddeon of Punjab, 
India. She spent three weeks here last August observing the Kauai Pregnancy 
Study being conducted by the University of California under the direction of 
Dr. Louisa Howe. Dr. Giddeon is field director of birth control for India 
with special emphasis on setting up clinics in the small villages to teach 
women birth control. A woman of great charm and culture, she is a delightful 
conversationalist. During her three weeks on Kauai she met with many groups 
and individuals, exchanging ideas and information and leaving with all who 
heard her an enlightened understanding of the cultures and problems of modern 
India. She took away many practical ideas on how to conduct public health 
programs and clinics, as well as fresh ideas about American manners and way 
of life as lived in this melting pot. 


An event which excited great interest locally was the visit on july 7 of 
the Japanese training ship Nippon Maru, when it called at Port Allen with its 
20 officers, 67 crew members and 46 cadets. Local citizens swarmed over the 
ship during visiting hours, and entertained its officers and men with parties 
and sightseeing trips. 


We might include in this account the talks given on Kauai in July by 
M/Sgt. Hugh F. O'Reilly of the 27th Infantry "Wolfhounds", who told the story 
of the Osaka Orphanage project which brought lasting fame to this battle- 
scarred regiment. What was originally planned as a Christmas party for the 
orphans grew into a continuing support. Recently M/Sgt. O'Reilly and two 
other men from the regiment visited the Osaka Orphanage with a check repre- 
senting the 250,000th dollar donated by the Wolfhounds for the care of these 
children. 


MAMASAN 


- by Jane Silverman - 
Head of Lahaina Branch, Maui County Free Library 


A little mamasan, who could have been anywhere from sixty to eighty years 
of age, carefully returned her books to the desk, bowed to the attendant and 
headed for the colorful jumble of children's picture books and readers. It 
was a quiet summer morning and she spent a long time over her selection, 
Finally, judiciously choosing three readers, she returned to the desk, where 
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she presented her books open to be stamped. "Da kine before, too easy. I read 
quick," she said, looking appraisingly at her new ones as she knotted them into 
an orange and purple furoshiki. Then with a quiet sense of dignity and purpose 
accomplished, she bowed once more to the desk and walked out. : 


She had not been meticulously picking books for a favorite grandchild. 
These were for her to read, in English. When she'd mastered them, they would 
open to her a wider communication with the world in which she lived than she'd 
had anytime before in all the fifty years she had been here. Soon the signs on 
the stores, the wording on cans and bottles, even the movie posters would begin 
to fall into patterns and have meaning. 


This woman was a member of one of the DPI adult education clasees for the 
teaching of English. On a Monday evening their teacher had brought the class 
down to the library. They had been given a tour and an explanation of the 
various services, Each one had registered and chosen two books to take home. 
This was the beginning of their summer reading, which, it was hoped, they would 
continue on their own. Some of them came regularly, others did not come at all. 
Some sent their grandchildren to pick out books and bring them home. When we 
asked one woman who lived alone what she did when she came across a word she 
didn't know, she said, "I write them down and when my son comes to visit I ask 
him what they mean." Perhaps by the time her youngest son has children, she 
will be able to read to them as bedtime stories the American picture books which 
she has enjoyed herself, 


OLD MAN FROM JAPAN 
- A Memoir - 


When we think of East meeting West in Honolulu libraries, some of us remen- 
ber old Mr - call him Kitamura - teetering through the door in pursuit of West- 
ern learning. He was thin as a sheet of paper, practically one-dimensional, 
and not very extensive in that. When he walked through the twilight in his gray 
business suit, you felt he would disappear when the lights flicked on, like 
the Japanese Sandman, 


He was a great traveler, and patronized the University Library as well as 
the Library of Hawaii and its branches, a latterday Marco Polo in reverse. To 
the poetic Oriental librarians, it seemed that a puff of wind could lift the 
old man and swirl him gently in circles like an autumn leaf in his native Japan. 
The Western librarians merely thought that a good sneeze would blow him across 
the lobby. But we were deceived; he was made of steel-lined bamboo. 


He was one of the Isei, the first generation from Japan who entered America 
by its Western gate. There was no stone lady with a lamp in Honolulu Harbor to 
greet him, but he caught the pioneer spirit just the same, and worked night and 
day to adapt his talents to American ways and support his family American style. 
His sons were Nisei, bilingual citizens at home in both cultures, but he gave 
them their birthright, 


After his wife died he settled down with his Number Two Son to sample the 
joys of retirement, "rest after toil, port after stormy seas," and so on, 
Being a scholar at heart, he set about absorbing Western culture via the library. 
He couldn't absorb it all in one incarnation, but he had such a-darn good try 
that he will never be forgotten by those who ladled it out. 
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For Mr. K. was insatiable and peculiar in his ways. He read English and 
was under the impression that he spoke it. As a result, malihini mainland li- 
brarians fled from his terrifying sputters, but the kamaainas who had heard 
pidgin, Portuguese, and singsong Tagalog accents in their time, caught enough 
of his remarks to open negotiations at least. After he had practiced his 
English sufficiently for one day, he would produce the written request he had 
prudently provided; if the librarian still was puzzled, he would let a Japanese 
staffer interpret. And once it was over, they brought him books that led him 
down the flowery paths of research to the scholar's garden of delights, where 
time stands still. He studied, he corresponded with other old gentlemen in 
Japan, and his heart went out to the librarians who had served him. 


By the strict Japanese etiquette, a favor is always returned. So Mr. K. 
climbed into buses and went shopping at the markets for tokens of esteem. The 
staff at Kalihi Branch would shake their heads as the old man toiled up the hill 
from the busline, with huge sacks of vegetables in each arm for those who had 
behaved courteously to him. The Reference Desk at the main Library of Hawaii 
would become aware of Mr. K. squatting beside them on his heels, fumbling 
through his furoshiki for the present he had brought them, Sometimes it was 
strange Oriental vegetables they could neither name nor cook, Sometimes meat, 
to nourish them for their labors, ("Fat pork, they cheat the old man," said the 
indignant housewives at Loan Desk, and no one ever ventured to eat it.) 


Once it was money. This was declined in a note worthy of State Department 
diplomacy, but the librarian did not escape, Since occidental custom forbade 
him to pay his debt in legal tender, he substituted five yards of purple silk 
shantung. "Cut off, cannot return," he assured the librarian, as he stood 


there bowing and expelling respectful breath past his teeth to show how awfully 
courteous he was prepared to be. (She passed it on to a needy family and let 
him remain happy in his benevolence.) 


Came the McCarran Act like manna from heaven, and Mr. K. boned up on U.S. 
history to pass his citizenship test. There was a great day in court when he 
tottered up and swore to defend the United States from all her enemies, foreign 
and domestic; and emerged a citizen in his 88th year. After that climax he 
passed on to his celestial reward, having attained much enlightenment. It is 
good to think library doors were open when he wandered by. 


ASIA TO ME 


- Conclusion - 


What is Asia to you? Native land, ancestral land, part of our great wide 
wonderful world, or blank space on the map? To me as a child in the Midwestern 
U.S. it was coins and fans and exotic trifles in a curio cabinet, and a battered 
copy of Marco Polo. Later in California it was a Japanese classmate who gave 
me a ride on the truck she drove to school, and a Chinese fellow student who 
exercised nightly by putting on silk robes to perform a ceremonial sword dance 
on the roof. But it was only in Hawaii that Asia came close enough to touch, 
smell, see, hear and taste. We went to temple weddings with their lovely 
Buddhist chanting, we ate with chopsticks, saw Japanese movies and dances, 
heard Chinese plays and music. We worked and played with Oriental friends and 
enjoyed their arts and customs along with our own. People in Hawaii have 
brought Asia to me - it is only fair to give them the West in return. 
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